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The Historical Significance of 
Puritanism 


B. ALFRED DUMM, Ph.D. 





The historical Significance of 
Puritanism 


“And first of ye occasion and indusments ther unto; the which that I 
may truly unfould, I must begine at ye very roote & rise of ye same.” 
—William Bradford," Of Plimoth Plantation.” 
ONLY a small portion of our life is carried in 
full consciousness. We are vastly more than we 
can hold ourselves to be in an act of thought. 
Without our control, whether sleeping or wak- 
ing, the great fundamental processes of life 
are going on, upon which as conscious beings 
we live like a vessel rising upon the waves of 
the ocean. But we can direct our course and 
make use of the wind and tide that bosom us. 
And the past that has brought us forth has 
set rock and reef, and channeled Gulf Stream, 
and perpetuates its pulse-beat in tide and 
tempest. So we are able to make our course 
without drift or danger only if we know the 
whole complex of forces that have resulted in 
what and where we are. 
Undoubtedly, therefore, Puritanism has an 


“ guthoritative word for the church of to-day,”’ 
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— for that is the general question set for our 
discussion. And that authoritative word will 
come not from Puritanism, but through it; 
that is, by way of compulsive rational proc- 
esses within us. 

The first topic that has been assigned for 
our consideration is the historical significance 
of Puritanism. I will endeavor to say a few 
words upon four phases of this subject: the 
raw material of Puritanism, its assimilative 
power, its principles, and its achievements. 

1. The material elements of Puritanism. 
The question always confronts us, How did 
this or that great truth, hid in the universe 
from the beginning, come to. burst forth at 
one place rather than another? So far as the 
human race as the revealing agent of the crea- 
tive word is concerned, it is a question largely 
of ethnic stuff. Peoples differ. Dr. John 
Fiske has pointed out with admirable clearness 
the three methods by which tribes are welded ! 


1The Beginnings of New England, pp. 1-49. [Since these words 
were written, President Roosevelt in his St. Louis speech has drawn a 
vivid contrast between the expansion of our nation and thé growth of 
Greece and Rome. We have neither broken up nor become a central- 
ized tyranny, but have hit upon a vital expansion by organizing new 
States on the same footing as the old. How did we come to do this?] 
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The first is the Oriental method — conquest 
without incorporation. Here a _ people is 
simply subjugated by another. All material 
civilization can go on according to whatever 
forces remain spontaneous within it. The 
Nile and the Euphrates were centers of this 
kind of dominance. But the Moor remained 
an alien in Spain, and the Turk is unspeakable 
-in the Europe of to-day. 

The second is the Roman method — con- 
quest with incorporation but without repre- 
sentation. Here liberty and union for the first 
time met. There was permeation of thought, 
but only gradual extension of citizenship. So 
liberty was sacrificed to union where liberty 
had been, for there was no notion of representa- 
tion in government. The method of govern- 
ment was a single city method, comprising the 
town meeting and senate ideas; but what was 
needed was a free spirit of personal liberty 
and local self-government. So there came 
stagnation, and conquest from the north. 

The third method is the Teutonic — in- 
corporation with representation, and not nec- 
essarily by conquest. Instances: the coales- 
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cing of England with Scotland and the federa- 
tion of the Swiss and of the American colonies. 
Wherever the Teuton tribes settled in Europe 
self-government attempted to spring up, “with 
its primary assemblies, — usually the annual 
March meetings.’’ Everywhere an attempt 
at representation based on the three estates — 
clergy, nobles, commons. But only in Eng- 
land ‘does the representative principle be- 
come firmly established, at first in county 
meetings, afterward in a national parliament, 
limiting the powers of the national monarch 
as the primary tribal assembly had limited the 
powers of the tribal chief.” England is there- 
fore politically the most Teutonic of all Euro- 
pean countries, and that was because on the 
Continent all the tribes that settled upon 
Roman soil became Christianized and there- 
fore in a measure Romanized, while the tribes 
from the remote north of Germany which 
came over to England kept their customs. 
For the same conditioning cause, New England 
was new Teutonism writ large. 

The superfusion of the Norman feudal 
nobility, the knitting of the classes against 
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the crown, the wresting of the Magna Charta 
from King John in 1215, the meeting of the 
first House of Commons in 1265, and the regis- 
tering of that fundamental principle of “no 
taxation without representation,’’— these mark 
a racial progress impossible on the Con- 
tinent, for the most part, where in Spain an 
absolute despotism was soonest established 
by reason of the “centuries of deadly struggle 
with the Mussulman enlisting the religious ~ 
sentiments on the side of despotic methods 
in church and state.” . 
When in the thirteenth century the Albi- 
gensian heresy, which had plodded its way 
across southern Europe for four hundred 
years, came to a.head, that head was struck off. 
‘But in England the Inquisition was never 
established, and persecution was only fitful. 
John Wyclif translated the Bible and de- 
nounced the pope as Antichrist, but the five 
bulls of Gregory XI fell harmless upon his 
breast, because there was as yet no act of 
Parliament for burning heretics. “‘Lollardism 
was never trampled out in England as Cathar- 
ism was trampled out in France,” and when 
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Henry VIII cut loose from the pope, England 
was half Protestant already. “It then ap- 
peared also,”’ continues Mr. Fiske, “that in this 
Reformation there were two forces cooperating 
—the sentiment of national independence, 
which would not brook dictation from Rome, 
and the Puritan sentiment of revolt against 
the hierarchy in general.’ 

Now this much goes to show that Puritan- 
ism was no accident when it came, but was the 
logical and inevitable outcome of processes 
fundamental to the life of Europe from the 
beginning, processes which worked out where 
they could, and in their working out brought 
the largest liberty that men could get to. In 
other words, Puritanism is not to be regarded 
as an abstract idea or a forlorn hope imported 
or invoked from afar, but as the invincible 
expression at length in spiritual terms of 
the stupendous dynamic of racial existence, 
the conversion of the hammer-god of the 
North to the spiritual industries of the City 
of God. 

2. In the second place let us glance at 
Puritanism as an assimilative power. Had 
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it not been such, it would have wrought itself 
into an abstraction and have perished. 

How did Puritanism as a special movement 
come to be? In Henry VIII England ex- 
changed one pope for another. When, under 
Mary, Latimer said at the stake, ‘‘We shall 
this day light such a candle, by God’s grace, 
in England, as, I trust, shall never be put out,” 
he spoke for more than he knew. The Act 
of Supremacy (1558) that made Queen Eliza- 
beth supreme governor of the Church, and 
the Act of Uniformity, which made the Book 
of Common Prayer obligatory throughout, 
carried Tudorism to its legitimate results 
and made the Puritan movement inevitable. 
The protest was not against the doctrines 
of the Church nor its form of government 
at that time, but against its forms and 
ceremonies and vestments, which savored of 
Rome.’ 

Now when the exiles came back from Gen- 
eva they brought other seed which germi- 
nated, for there was assimilated into the life of 
English Puritanism that further development of 


_ 18. H, Byington: The Puritan in England and New England, p. 4. 
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the conception of God and of man which should 
prove revolutionary indeed to thought and 
impulse in the deepest sense, and should 
change all these things. The upheaval when it 
came was to be thoroughgoing, although, like 
the great displacements of the earth’s crust, 
it was to be by a gradual rather than an alto- 
gether violent movement. 

Again, when the Pilgrims, forced by the 
edict of “‘conformity or exile’ in 1604 to go 
forth, went as Separatists to Holland, what did 
they do there? They adapted themselves on 
the one hand to the conditions of their resi- 
dence, and on the other hand they found oppor- 
tunities that had not been theirs at home, and 
reimmersed in their experience the English 
spirit in the old Teutonic heritage as it had 
been developed in Protestant and heroic Hol- 
land. “Holland was the anvil,’ said Mr. 
Bayard on a significant occasion, ‘‘upon which 
religious and civil liberty were beaten out in 
Europe at a time when the clang was scarcely 
heard anywhere else. We can never forget 
our historical debt to that country and to 
_ those people. Puritan, Independent, Huguenot, 
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whoever he may be, forced to flee for conscience’ 
sake, will not forget that in the Netherlands 
there was found in his time of need the 
asylum where conscience, property, and per- 
son might be secure.’’? For there was ‘the 
federal union of seven states, self-government 
of cities, judges independent of the executive, 
the democratic spirit of the churches, public 
schools for the youth, and free instruction to 
poor children, the freedom of the press, and 
the liberty of printing and publishing.” ? 
Speaking of the Plymouth democracy, Dr. 
Byington says: ‘‘The influence of Holland 
appears in these institutions of the Pilgrim 
‘Fathers. Their twelve years among those 
stanch defenders of liberty had given them 
new ideas in regard to the right of the people 
to direct the course of the government, and in 
regard to the right of suffrage and the organi- 
zation of the town and in respect to legislation 
and to common schools for the people. They 
introduced a number of principles which had 
not at that time been accepted in England 


1 The Bradford History, p. lxvii. 
2W. E. Griffis: The Pilgrims in Their Three Homes, p. 52. 
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when they laid the foundations of the NEW 
England.” } 

Again, when the Puritans who were not 
Separatists came over, how did they do at 
Salem? Three ordained clergymen of the 
Church of England had been sent over as 
members of the governor’s council, but when 
it came to organizing a church it seemed the 
inevitable thing to put it on a separate basis 
from the Church of England. The leaven of 
the Reformed churches of the Continent had 
been working in the minds of these ministers, 
and a visit to Salem the previous winter by 
a Plymouth deacon, Samuel Fuller, who had 
given the men of this colony medical attend- 
ance, had acquainted them with the Plymouth 
organization and principles. So they went 
ahead and ordained Mr. Skelton and Mr. 
Higginson over again out of their own body 
through the Spirit? Thus the assimilative 
spirit of Puritanism achieved Separatism on 


1 The Puritan in England and New England, p. 99. 

2 In fact, they ordained them twice within three weeks, C&. Byington : 
The Puritan as a Colonist and a Reformer, pp. 76-85. For a somewhat 
modified account and view of the proceeding, yet not affecting the 
essential point made here, cf John Brown: The Pilgrim Fathers of 
New England, pp. 284-286. 
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new shores simply as a_vital process. There 
was more in Puritanism than the Puritans — 
who merely wanted to purify the Church of 
England without getting out of it—had dreamed 
of. And it was this assimilative and expan- 
sive power inherent in the movement as a 
freeing of the spirit of men that brought it 
to its enlargement on this continent and gave 
it the sweep of the future. For the federation 
of the four colonies in 1643 was but the carrying 
onward of this same process, without asking 
England, and was the fitting prelude to a more 
glorious federation to come! 

3. What now of the principles of Puritan- 
ism? So far we have been looking at the 
Puritans on their natural side, so to speak. 
It is well to see this clearly so as to get the 
‘movement as the inevitable output of human- 
ity. But let us not beg the question with that 
domesticated word ‘inevitable.’ For pre- 
cisely the thing that made it inevitable after 
all was from above. 

The Puritans were men of one Book, and 
that was the Bible. Against the Book of 
Common Prayer (as compulsory), against royal 
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‘edict as against papal pronunciamento, against 
all the authority of the Church and all the 
traditions of men, they came to put the ‘Bible. 
They had indeed their own way of understand- 
ing the Bible, and this would be called in some 
respects ‘‘puritanical’”’ to-day. But afterall 
is said and done, the secret of their power is 
first of all in the fact that they had unearthed 
the great elemental storehouse of spiritual 
resource for the race, and had daily access to 
those stupendous forces, those more than 
heroic lives, those great creative national un- 
foldings, those crises of intercourse between 
man and: Almighty God, and that supreme 
revelation of God in the person of Jesus Christ, 
with which an open Bible irradiated every 
home and heart. 

The Puritans had, too, an immanent sense 
of God. He may not have been to them a 
God equally real on all sides of his character, 
but he was a God on all sides of them. 

He was in the world with a full and a ter- 
rible sovereignty. He was carrying out his 
purposes in the life of every man. Each Pur- 
itan of them all was a point for the indwell- 
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ing of the divine life, a channel for the out- 
put of the divine omnipotence. 

Realizing this, the Puritan had a high con- 
ception of the dignity of human life. It 
was, if not in the modern personal sense, at 
least in the dynamic sense, divine. For was 
not each man free and responsible directly to 
his Creator? Who could usurp the authority 
of God over the soul? No pope and no king 
and no priest. To get out where a man could 
be with his God and could serve him with un- 
mitigated devotion was not only the most natu- 
ral thing to do, but it was big with all destiny. 

Bring such a God and such men into speech 
and you have what? Conduct. The Puritan 
is not usually thought of as a courtier, although 
that is a mistake, but in a high sense he was 
a courtier of the most punctilious type. For 
he moved always in the presence of the divine 
King, and his conduct must be worthy. So 
an intense ethical character was bred in these 
men of iron. They would do right —- as they 
conceived the right, and they conceived all 
things in terms of right and wrong — though 
the heavens fell. It is related of a member 
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of a legislature ‘that on the famous Dark 
Day, when the Day of Judgment was supposed 
to be at hand, he refused to consent to an 
adjournment, saying: ‘Either the Day of 
Judgment has come or it has not: if the Day 
has come, I choose to be found at the post of 
duty; and if it has not come, there is no reason 
for adjournment.’”’ 

If sometimes this moral rigidity would seem 
to. have crushed the more graceful and more 
gracious spontaneities of life, it was not pri- 
marily the principles nor the temper of the 
Puritans that made it so, but the terrible and 
self-condensing struggles through which they 
went for liberty. They were hammered on 
the anvil until they took a sharp edge. In 
the first generation of Puritans there were 
many men of wealth, of culture, of social posi- 
tion, of the aptitudes of leisure; and games 
and sports, in England at least, abounded, 
while all the amenities of a full-orbed life per- 
sisted until they were more and more cramped 
by the hardening conditions of the vigorous 
world conquest that faced them.! Puritanism 


1 Cf. Green's Short History of the English People, pp. 449-454. 
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essentially did not mean an ascetic life, but 
high principle. But when Puritanism had 
to choose between high principle and an easy 
time, it took the principle and 
out”’ the time to make room for eternity. 
Much might be said of the principles of 
conservatism and progression as these were 


‘ 


“swamped 


related to various problems the Puritan faced 
in church and state! After all, the Puritan 
did about'what any great vital unity must do, 
—he kept in a moving equilibrium. Some- 
times the equilibrium was joggled a little and 
sometimes it stood for a while where Uzzah left. © 
the ark. But if Puritanism has its grim side, 
it is not unrelieved with humor. And we are 
constrained to think that even when the 
Puritan man lost an opportunity for a smile. 
the Puritan maiden kept the dimples in her 
cheeks at his expense. For, to offset the fine 
of twenty shillings imposed on a man at 
Plymouth who “‘averred that he had seen a 
whale when none else had,’(!) may we not 
put the twinkling question of the demure 


1 Cf, e. g., Mr. Fiske’s interesting treatment of the difference between 
Connecticut and Massachusetts in his New France and New England. 
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Priscilla ?>— ‘‘ Why don’t you speak for yourself, 
John?”’ 

4. What at length has Puritanism achieved ? 
We really cannot answer that. It is too 
large a question. Indeed, we have been hold- 
ing our theme down to the specifically “ Puri- 
tan’’ movement, while this was far from all. 
For, as we saw at the first, Puritanzsm was the 
most characteristic and highly differentiated 
expression of a Puritan age. But the pervasive 
quality of that age manifested itself much 
more broadly. And to sum up its results, we 
should have to add to Plymouth and Massa- 
chusetts Bay all those other essentially Puri- 
tan colonies which along with these prevailed 
all up and down this coast, — Puritans under 
whatever name and creed,—the Dutch of 
the New Netherlands, the Scotch-English 
Presbyterians and the Quakers of Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey, the Maryland Catho- 
lics breathing a liberal air larger than their 
creed, the Washingtons of Virginia, and the 
Huguenots of the Carolinas; and we should 
have to follow these confluent streams of po- 
tent humanity as they coalesced and expanded 
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into an empire mightier than any past. Hear 
the words of the chevalier of Delaware as in 
the capacity of first ambassador from this 
country to England he presented to the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts Governor Brad- 
ford’s History of “Plimouth Plantation”: — 


“Fifty years after they [my ancestors] had 
fled and found safety in Holland, the little 
congregation of Independents from the Eng- 
lish village of Scrooby, under the pastorate 
of John Robinson, was forced to fly, and with 
difficulty found its way into the same country 
of the Netherlands, seeking an asylum for 
conscience’s sake. Time passed on. The little 
English colony removed, as this manuscript 
of William Bradford will tell you, across the 
Atlantic, and soon after the Huguenot family 
from whom I drew my name found their first 
settlement in what was then the New Nether- 
lands, now New York. Both came from the 
same cause; both came with the same ob- 
ject, the same purpose, — ‘soul freedom!’ as 
Roger Williams well called it. Both came to 
found homes where they could worship God 
according to their own conscience and live as 
free men. They came to these shores, and 
they have found the asylum, and they have 
strengthened it, and it is what we see to-day, — 
a country of absolute religious and civil free- 
dom, of equal rights and toleration. 

“And is it not fitting,” said Mr. Bayard, 
“that I, who have in my veins the blood of 
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the Huguenots, should present to you and 
your Governor the log of the English emi- 
grants, who left their country for the sake of 
religious freedom?’’! 


Or again, to compass the results of Puritan- 
ism we should have to follow the fortunes of 
England herself from that day to this and read 
the story of Puritanism at home, writ in her 
advancement and adorned with the names of 
a John Bright and a Gladstone. While abroad 
we should behold, no matter where we cast 
our eyes, the steady transmutation of peoples. 
and institutions under the spell of this world- 
conquering force. ‘“‘It was the study of Eng- 
lish institutions by such men as Montesquieu 
and Turgot, Voltaire and Rousseau,” says Dr. 
Fiske, “that gave shape and direction to the 
French Revolution. That violent but whole- 
some clearing of the air, that tremendous po- 
litical and moral awakening, which ushered 
in the nineteenth century in Europe, had its 
sources in the spirit which animated the 
preaching of Latimer, the song of Milton, the 
solemn imagery of Bunyan, the political 
treatises of Locke and Sidney, the political 

1 The Bradford History, pp. lxv-Ixvi. 
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measures of Hampden and Pym. The noblest 
type of modern European statesmanship, as 
represented by Mazzini and Stein, is the spir- 
itual offspring of seventeenth-century Puri- 
tanism. To speak of Naseby and Marston 
Moor as merely English victories would be as 
absurd as to restrict the significance of Gettys- 
burg to the State of Pennsylvania. If ever 
there were men who laid down their lives in 
the cause of all mankind, it was those grim 
old Ironsides whose watchwords were texts 
from Holy Writ, whose battle-cries were 
hymns of praise.” ? 

But coming back to Puritanism in the in- 
tensive sense and specific movement, what of 
its results? It made indeed many mistakes 
at the first. It would have no public reading 
of the Bible unless accompanied by exposi- 
tion; it would have burial without prayer, 
and marriage by a magistrate; it would call 
the days of the week by their numbers and 
hold Christmas and Easter as “ apostasies 
and“superstitions of primitive times.” And it 
may have done worse things, as in the witch- 


1 The Beginnings of New England, p. 51. 
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craft’ delusion. But it had the power within 
it to outgrow these mere accidents of its career. 
Puritanism was an attempt at a theocracy in 
the form in which it cast itself, and the union 
of church and state has been a burden out 
from which it has ever had to struggle. The 
parish system is the old shell not quite relin- 
quished. 

But when we come to the positive results 
of Puritanism to civilization, who can count — 
them? For it has given us a free govern- 
ment ‘‘of the people, by the people, for the 
people,’ and has brought this democracy 
even under monarchical forms to all English- 
speaking races; it has developed a free press 
and an enlightened public opinion which utters 
itself hourly through republican forms to all . 
the -governments. of the earth so that. they 
start and stop and tremble ere they do the 
deed; it has given us a system of free public 
schools and has crowned hilltop and adorned 
prairie with colleges and centered its univer- 
sities in great cities; it has separated church 
from state and given freedom for the normal 
growth of conscience and opportunity for the 
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widest expansion of intellect; it has refounded 
and glorified the home; it has brought forth 
the most magnificent Christian manhood the 
world has ever seen; has proclaimed Christ as 
the Saviour of the world, has brought healing 
to the sick and comfort to the destitute, and 
has carried his gospel to all shores. Puritan- 
ism holds itself determinable by reason and in 
honor bound to truth — is essentially rational 
and therefore individualistic, and at the same 
time organically universal because develop- 
mental. 

Therefore it halts at no obstacles, shrinks 
from no burdens, believes in God, calls ever 
for more light, and goes ahead. The future 
is pledged to this spirit as the past is luminous 
with it, and all it wants is men. 

Fifth, and lastly, Puritanism is a sense of 
reality. 
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Do the Doctrines of Puritanism Weed 
to be Reaffirmed 


Has Puritanism any authoritative word for 
the Church of to-day? It most assuredly 
has. Do the doctrines of Puritanism need to 
be reaffirmed? They do—some of them; 
those which are ultimate and fundamental. 
Lest, however, this address should seem, by 
inference, to affirm more than it means to 
include, it may be wise to say at the begin- 
ning that there are certain conceptions which 
Puritanism held and declared which need to 
‘be modified, and some which ought to be 
repudiated, as much as others to be reestab- 
lished. 

On the one hand, no man ought to think 
just as his fathers thought, just because his 
fathers thought so. On the other hand, he 
is not to live and talk as though no one had 
ever existed or spoken before him. Substi- 
tution and displacement give ‘the eternal law 


of progress. The law of the survival of the 
31 
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fittest is operative in the development. of 
truth. But there is also a divine continuity 
in the transmission of truth through all its 
changing forms. In the survival of the fittest 
something survives. A good deal survives. 
We see more truth than our fathers; but it 
is because we stand upon their shoulders. 
When we kick them from beneath us we see 
less than they did. There was eternal life in 
the execrated theology of execrated John 
Calvin; there is perpetuity in the deep 
religious persuasion of Oliver Cromwell ; 
there is an everlasting continuity in the 
faith that lived and prayed in the cabin of 
the Mayflower. 

Many of the rightly repudiated doctrines 
of a past age were supposed inferences, de- 
ductions and corollaries which do not essen- 
tially adhere. Sovereignty does not involve 
arbitrary election nor destroy the moral 
freedom of the human will. The sense of sin 
need not be held in such manner or measure 
as to violate the human consciousness. Judg- 
ment does not exclude the eternalness of the 
infinite love. Regeneration does not’ preclude 
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nurture and the divine law of growth. There 
is not one of the ultimate and vital articles 
of the Puritan faith which is not verified by 
modern science and philosophy, and which is 
not needful to our new theology, which, con- 
sistently and adequately formulated, is better 
than the system of the fathers, and which 
would be worse if it were not better. 

It would thus be more exact to state our 
subject: Do the fundamental doctrines of 
Puritanism need to be reaffirmed? I pro- 
foundly believe they do, with all the vigor 
which inheres in them, with all the power 
which belongs to them, to an age that needs 
to hear them. | 

The ultimate aim of religion and faith is 
the development of moral character. But 
character is infinitely more than the outward 
deeds and lives of men. It is the state of the 
heart. It inheres in the motive. If, then, 
character and motive are  consubstantial 
terms, it follows that growth in character is 
not only the doing of better things, not only 
doing better things in better ways, but doing 
better things in better ways for better rea- 
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sons: It is growth in the quality of incentive. 
Moral development is transition from lower 
to higher, from good to better motives. As 
there are lower and higher attainments of 
goodness, so there are lower and higher initial 
persuasions to goodness. 

This brings us to the basis of our argument. 
The message to the man must depend upon 
the motive to be initially incited. 

The two motives to the beginning and pur- 
suance of a better life are love and fear. Both 
are essential to imperfect humanity. Ad- 
miration and attainment of the good has 
for its reverse side the abhorrence and fear 
of evil. The motive of love is the infinitely 
higher. But we must take men and our age 
where we find them, so we do not leave 
them there. We find differences in the na- 
tures of our children. Some, almost from the 
beginning, only need our tenderness and love; 
others need a severity and  chastisement 
which true love will not withhold. Only by 
a judicious use of these can they be brought 
to a moral state to which love can make its 
last appeal. It is so with God’s older chil- 
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dren. The motives to be used in an age 
depend upon the character and temperament 
of the age. 

The generation to which we are called to 
proclaim the truth is one of appalling indiffer- 
ence to the deeper issues of human life and 
destiny. Men and women are little con- 
cerned about their eternal souls. It is not 
an age of great and profound sense of moral 
obligation and responsibility, but of easy- 
going disregard. It has little of the spirit of 
humble confession, but much of arrogant 
self-complacency. It blindly refuses to trem- 
ble for itself. It is self-satisfied, with too 
little capital for its self-satisfaction. It lives 
in time and sense, and ignores eternity and 
spirit. The Almighty is patronized. Jesus 
Christ is ignored in his divine Saviourhood, his 
holy Church is neglected, and his disciples and 
apostles condescendingly tolerated by a grow- 
ing mass of men and women who have less and 
less use to make of them or their sacred mes- 
sage. They think they can conserve an ade- 
quate moral character and nature, and tell 
themselves that they are doing it, without 
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worshiping God or directly seeking his grace 
and strength. As to the issues of eternity, they 
will get through somehow. Our philanthropies, 
good as they are, are building for time and 
not for eternity. Men will give their sub- 
stance for almost anything but religion. Pub- 
lic libraries and hospitals, good and Christian 
as they are, are not adequate substitutes for 
the holy Church of Jesus Christ. They build 
handsome and commodious dwellings for 
themselves, barns for their plenty, and for the 
worship of God something humbler will do 
for the few who have any need of it. 

Ours is not a serious age. In the pulpit 
itself, light-weight and flippant entertainers 
have their day. The Church must minister 
amusement rather than religion. With the 
sense of obligation the sense of privilege has 
departed, and many men and women, when 
they come to church at all, do it and speak 
of it as though they were conferring a favor 
upon the church, upon the preacher, and 
upon Almighty God. Heavenly treasures are 
unsought, and materialism rules. Mr. Rocke- 
feller is fervently denounced by men who are 
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trying their very best to be Rockefellers. 
They have not time to go to church. The 
family hearthstone is no longer a sacred altar, 
and the father is no more the priest of God 
in the home. The mighty movement, the 
“animation, the ceaseless energy of the time, 
is in the realm of material things and to gain 
possessions of the earth. There is a corre- 
spondingly growing apathy on the side of 
religion. As ministers of the gospel we wait 
and long in vain for some one to come, some- 
time, to talk with us about some great, deep 
and profound spiritual interest. And it grows 
difficult and dangerous to dare to go to them. 
The fact is, our age is dangerously near the 
experiment of trying to get on without reli- 
gion and without God. We are moving 
merrily on over the surface of an ocean deep 
with unseen and forgotten perils. | 

Let me pause to insert a word of caution. 
Had I been called to speak of good things and 
advances of our time I could have done so 
warmly. But I am here to urge its dangers. 

It isnot so much a flagrantly bad, as a 
lounging, careless, heedless and indifferent 
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time.‘ Men are serenely strolling over moral 
paths, and gayly tripping on the edge of the 
eternal solemnities of human life. The age 
lacks deep moral force and conviction. It 
has corrected some of our fathers’ faults, 
but has lost their virtues. It has a gentler- 
heartedness, but it has less moral power. It 
has lost in fortitude. The fathers went to 
the house of God with the Bible in one hand 
and with a musket in the other to defend their 
wives and children. Their sons cannot be 
gotten out of their soft beds to go to church 
without pointing muskets at their heads. 
They braved the angry waters of an ocean for 
the sake of truth and religion. Their off- 
spring will not go to hear the truth or seek 
religion, be the Sunday morning sky relieved 
by a cloud the size of their hand, and dare 
not, for religious worship, brave an April 
shower. They sat for hours and listened with 
intellectual alertness and spiritual earnest- 
ness to a sermon on the attributes of God. 
Their sons and daughters must have sermon- 
ettes, not more than twenty minutes, and not 
too deep, profound or intellectual, 
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If it be true — and who will say it is not 
true? — that we are wanting in our fathers’ 
virtues, is it not altogether probable that we 
need their daily bread, those articles of faith 
which inspired those virtues? 

We have sought thus far to establish two 
propositions: 1. The character of the age de- 
termines the motive to be appealed to; 2. An 
easy-going, careless, wilful age needs a tone 
of severity and sternness. And men have 
drifted so far from us that it must be so severe 
and so certain and so stentorian, it must be 
uttered with such power and conviction, that 
it will go beyond the portals of the church and 
reach the ears of men and women who are . 
dealing with the eternal problems of human 
destiny and caring for the culture of their 
immortal souls, and worshiping their Creator, 
and thinking their great and profound thoughts, 
in their beds or by the inspiration of the Bos- 
ton Sunday Globe. I say it with profound 
conviction; the age needs lightning. 

The stern, strong, earnest men of Puritan- 
ism have a word to say to us. First of all, 
they had some doctrines. Their faith was no 
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indefinite and incoherent thing. The Puritan 
said, ‘‘I believe’; and when he said it he knew 
what he believed. We hear a good deal of 
foolish talk—It does not matter what a man 
believes. Such talk is eternal nonsense. A 
man’s convictions of the truth determine his 
manhood; and if he has no convictions he is a 
characterless man. ; 
The ultimate article of the Puritan con- 
fession was, I believe in God.. That belief 
was no vague and shadowy thing. They 
believed in a sovereign God. They believed in 
Almighty God. This is the supreme article 
of any faith. Every other is but an inference 
from it and a corollary to it. It determines 
the length and height and breadth of a man’s 
moral being. Gop! The name has lost its sol- 
emn sound and meaning. Men are too busy 
to pray to God. He is passed by. The age 
has outgrown him. The Puritan believed in 
Almighty God, Maker of all things, Judge of 
all men, before whom men were to acknowl- 
edge and bewail their manifold transgressions 
against his divine majesty, by which they 
had justly provoked the infinite wrath and | 
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indignation, to whom they repented and 
prayed, Have mercy upon us. 

They sometimes made a very doubtful use 
of the Scriptures; but they used them. The 
Scriptures, like the Puritanism that followed 
them, speak with magnificent consistency 
upon the foundations of religion. Every- 
where, on every page, from Genesis to Joshua, 
from Judges to Job, from Psalm to prophet, 
from Matthew to Revelation, in every one 
of Professor Cheyne’s Isaiahs, in every Hexa- 
teuchal document, from beginning to end, 
one truth stands unshaken as the firmament 
itself: God is Gop. To do his holy will means 
ultimate blessing ; to defy it means disaster 
and death. Yes, they made some slips of 
exegesis and some errors as to date and author- 
ship, which they rejoice to have us correct, 
and which they would dare to correct did 
they live now. But they got one definite, 
profound, eternal truth out of their Bibles. 
They built a nation on that truth. The first 
word of the Declaration of Independence was 
writ on Plymouth Rock. They wrought for 
liberty under its impulse. They surmounted 
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the unsurmountable by its power. The 
church was against them. Civil government 
was against them. The billows of the ocean 
threatened them. A barren shore beckoned 
them to death. What was the source of 
their fortitude and the mighty power of their 
personality? It was their faith in God —in 
Almighty God. He, and not the Archbishop 
of Canterbury; he, and not the sovereign of 
England; he, and he alone, was the ruler of 
men. and of the universe. His law and his 
law alone determined right and wrong. They 
feared him. And it was because they did 
fear God that they did not fear anything else. 
They would not. bow the knee to prince or 
potentate, because they did get on their knees 
to the God they acknowledged. 

This conception of the absolute, eternal, un- 
movable sovereignty of the Infinite, and noth- 
ing less than this, is the ultimate and fundamen- 
tal of a real religious faith, The man is not 
worth his weight in dust who does not stand in 
awe of God. In all history and biography, in 
every age and clime and nation, this has been 
the spirit that .has hated iniquity, broken 
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tyranny, induced righteousness, wrought lib- 
erty, and made men worth making. And 
there never was an iniquity hated nor a tyr- 
anny broken nor a righteousness induced nor 
a liberty wrought nor a man worth making 
made without it. The commercial life which 
is usurping every hour of our day needs to 
learn that it cannot manipulate and deal so 
as to get ahead of God. In civic life men 
must be made to realize that they cannot 
circumvent the Almighty and that they can- 
not pull the wool of demagogism over the 
eyes of the Infinite; that when God and truth 
seem submerged it is an optical illusion; that 
his all-powerful hand is on this world, and he 
will ultimately bring things to the issues of 
his holy will. A good-for-nothing god in 
theology means good-for-nothing prophets in 
the pulpit and good-for-nothing men in the 
pews and on the street. 

Does this conception deny the Fatherhood 
of “God?s: Nol, Itr/is -essential to = 1t..1The 
father who does not rule his household with 
his wisdom, uphold it with his strong arm, 
and guide it with his love, is no father at all. 
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This is the real fundamental of the Puritan 
faith and of any faith. Let it be granted and 


comprehended, and the related doctrines of 


Puritanism follow as certainly as source and 
issue. Theirs was no slipshod thinking, no 
undigested truth. The inevitable conclusions 
and corollaries were and are momentous 
and of deep concern. Theirs was a moral 
God. They were moral beings. The first of 
these deductions is the sense of moral obliga- 
tion. In the light of a God perfect in charac- 
ter, absolute in righteousness, man beholds 
himself in contrast. He sees and knows him- 
self only as he knows and feels God. The 
consciousness of God inevitably brings the 
sense of human sin. The humanity of our age 
is forgetting that mankind is sinful. Men are 
inclined to be on easy terms with themselves. 
The eternal difference between right and wrong 
is evaded and ignored. We can afford to 
dispense with original and theoretical sin. 
There is enough left that is actual and un- 


deniable. We admit that there are crimes. 


All else we are prone to look upon as in- 
firmities, There is something between the 
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two. It is sin. We do wrongs; we do them 
intentionally and volitionally. We repeat 
them. We sin. We are sinful. The sense 
of it is the first step to holiness. The 
better men become, the keener is their con- 
sciousness of it. No saint ever lived who 
did not feel it deeply. The complacent self-_ 
satisfaction of our generation needs humbling 
in the dust. The conception of sin as an 
offence against an outraged and righteously 
indignant God is an unknown, unheard and 
forgotten thing. We must relearn the preach- 
ing of it. This conception and consciousness 
of God, with man’s self-consciousness, gives 
him his relation to the universe: — Gop — I. 
I live under that all-seeing eye. This Infinite 
demands righteousness of me. He sees my 
evil deeds and knows my evil thoughts, and 
abhors them. He rightly demands confession 
of them and the substitution of repentance, 
issuing in good works. 

Does this impair the heavenly Fatherhood? 
Will a true father encourage his children in 
their sin by countenancing it? Is God a sel- 
ler of indulgences? The Fatherhood of God 
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calls for the forbidding of sin, and if he ig- 
nores it he is no true Father. 

If thus we follow the Puritan conception 
of God and its consciousness of sin in the light 
of moral obligation, we are led on by the 
undeviating march of law and logic to another 
ancient and much execrated doctrine. The 
Puritan looked himself and his sins squarely 
in the face. He was scientifically exact. 
Cause had relation to effect; acts had their 
consequences. He was an evolutionist before 
his time. 

Men ask indifferently and doubtfully: Is 
there a judgment? It is the question of an 
imbecile mind. Do moral paths lead no- 
where? Can men break laws without con- 
sequences? Can men break eternal laws with- 
out eternal consequences? Try it. There is 
yonder lofty column. There is a law called 
gravitation. Break it, and step airily from 
the summit. To break that law means death. 
Has the Infinite been thus exact in the physical 
realm of law and indifferent in the spiritual? 
Is the material universe a cosmos and the 
spiritual a chaos? The age to which we are 
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called to proclaim the truth needs to be told 
that while it blinds itself to the eternal future, 
the eternal laws of God move to their issues 
with as certain and as ceaseless and eternal 
march as if men saw them. They may hide 
their heads beneath the screen of the coverlet, 
but the lightning does not thereby cease to 
flash nor lose its pathway to its mark. They 
may bury their eyes in the desert sands, but 
they do not thus annihilate the danger. The 
simple and undeniable truth needs to be dwelt 
on that there are two ways and trends of life, 
—-to ruin and to blessedness; that every 
moral decision of every moral being, that 
every moral act of every moral personality, 
brings it nearer the edge or center of a path. 
Then we must ask them how, in the light of 
human weakness, in the light of human temp- 
tation, they think they can live without 
ceaseless prayer and supplication to the infinite 
strength and grace? We are false to ourselves, 
and commit a crime against men, if we do not 
tell them they are moving, either towards 
the heaven of a growing life or towards a day 
of remorse, by whatever name we call it. 
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Will there be a judgment? It is— now. 
Science dares to state it for us in appalling 
terms. It is called the survival of the fittest — 
correspondence to environment. Philosophy 
calls it cause and effect. Judgment is but an- 
other way of stating the law of the survival 
of the morally fit, of correspondence to divine 
environment. The evangelist who warns men 
to seek the glory or to flee the wrath to come 
is but stating a proposition in mathematics. 
Two lines going in different directions will 


never come together. The doctrine of divine. 


judgment is the simplest and most apparent 
of all truths. It is that every man is free to 
go as he wills, and that he will go where he 
goes. He is his own witness and his own 
judge. 

Are love and fatherhood impaired? No, it 
is essential to them. This moral law of the 
survival of the fittest has for its end to pro- 
duce moral fitness. It could be produced no 
other way. The freedom of the human will 
involves it. And as moral fitness could be 
produced by no other method, so moral fit- 
ness never will be produced by any other 
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preaching than the solemn preaching of. this 
truth. Would he be a Father if he let his 
children sin against themselves? Would he 
be a Father if he let them misuse his other 
children without punishment? The true 
father wants his children to be good. To gain 
this end he must, if he be true, use every 
means. ; 

God is so good and loving that he is con- 
cerned that his children should have more 
than enough to eat and drink. He is su- 
premely concerned for their moral welfare. 
He wants them to be righteous. He placed 
the barrier of retribution between them and 
evil that they might turn from evil. Judg- 
ment, retribution, punishment, belong among 
the evidences of love. 

This brings us to our final thought. The 
ultimate end is the regeneration and restora- 
tion of sinful men and women. There is 
absolutely no other path to it than that of 
the Puritan faith. There is no other preach- 
ing that will accomplish it than that of their 
fundamental doctrines. The awakening in 
the souls of men of the consciousness of an 
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absolute, holy God, under whose all-seeing 
eye they live, whose laws they cannot defy 
without disaster, who hates their sins, who 
loves them so deeply that he wants to give 
them the gift of his own infinite righteous- 
ness, and has put every obstacle he can, with- 
out intruding upon the inviolable solitude of 
their free personality, between them and sin,— 
this, with the consequent consciousness of 
sin, is the only way by which that sense of 
need of redemption is awakened, by which 
alone redemption can be gained. They all 
stand or fall together. 

The age and generation call for a solemn, 
searching, fearless utterance of solemn, search- 
ing and fearful truths. The terminology of 
Puritanism need not be used. We have a 
vocabulary better suited to our age. We 
have a light that makes those truths clearer. 
Science and philosophy are by our side. They 
give us analogies that are startling, and lend 
us pregnant and significant terms. The 
gospel is outgrown, the Christian pulpit is 
superfluous, the Church of Christ goes out of 
existence when the truths of the gospel, the 
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vocabulary of the pulpit, and the constitu- 
tion of the Church do not contain the words 
Gop, Sin, Jupcment and RepEmpTion. Strong 
moral manhood never was, never is, and never 
will be without these conceptions and con- 
victions. 

We need, in this heedless generation, to be 
first of all Isaiahs, Jeremiahs, Malachis, Amoses, 
Hoseas, to prepare the way for Jesus Christ. 
The voice of the prophet is stilled in the land. 
We need to become John the Baptists fore- 
running the Redeemer, with the stern raiment 
of camel’s hair, with strong leathern girdles 
about our loins, preaching in a wilderness of 
religious indifference, and saying, Repent ye, 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand, that 
men may come and be baptized of us, con- 
fessing their sins. We must be more than 
John the Baptists. But we cannot be more 
than John the Baptists until we have been 
John the Baptists. Then, on the morrow, look- 
ing upon the transcendent form of the Son 
of God, revealing so ineffably the Father’s 
character and will and love, we shall, with the 
joy of the gospel making our voices to tremble 
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in the transformation of the message, point 
suppliant: and confessing sinners to the Lamb 
of God that taketh away the sin of the world. 

We can never save the world and the age 
to which we are called to proclaim the eternal 
laws of God which determine the eternal des- 
tinies of men, until that world and that age 
is brought to realize that it needs to be saved. 
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The Message of Puritanism as to Forms 
of Worship and Religious 
Observances 


In his famous satire on ecclesiastical devel- 
opment Dean Swift depicts three brothers, 
Peter, Martin and Jack, each of whom had 
received from his father the bequest of a super- 
natural coat. Their dying Sire charged them 
severally to wear no other coat than this, to 
wear it without change, and to live together 
and love one another as brothers should. 
Moreover, because memories are fallible and 
frail, he wrote out these directions carefully in 
his will, with various explanations and en- 
largements, and directed that the will should 
be frequently read and carefully studied by 
his sons. 

For a time the young men followed these 
instructions carefully. They might have done 
so permanently had they not discovered that 
the fashion of their coats hindered the attain- 


ment of their ambitions. Their dress was too 
55 
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plain to be popular, and it became a grave 
question with them how to reconcile their am- 
bitious desires with their duty to their father. — 
Peter, however, was too bold and ingenious a 
youth to be held long by these conflicting 
claims. He suggested to the brothers that 
wills ought to have codicils attached to them, 
and since their father had not written a codi- 
cil to his own will it was their duty to affix one 
in his name. The codicil was affixed accord- 
ingly, the will interpreted in the light of it, and 
the liberty of the young men now expanded 
into a luxurious spaciousness. When shoul- 
der-knots were in fashion they affixed shoulder- 
knots to their coats. When gold lace came 
in, they laced as elaborately as other gentle- 
men. Then they went on to use flame- 
colored satin linings and silver fringe and 
embroidered Indian figures, and as they never 
removed any of these trimmings and embroid- 
eries, but only added to them from time to 
time, it came to pass at length that “hardly a 
thread of the original coat was to be seen, but 
an infinite quantity of lace and ribbons and 
fringe and embroidery and points.” 
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Meanwhile, Peter was becoming more ex- 
asperatingly tyrannical every day. He made 
himself lord of the house. He locked up his 
father’s will in a strong-box and prevented the 
brothers from reading it. He imposed on 
them ideas and usages that were profoundly 
irrational and deeply degrading. 

At length the inevitable revolt came. One 
day, in Peter’s absence, Martin and Jack ex- 
plored the strong box, read the will and made 
a copy of it, and when Peter came home, 
and they began to expostulate with him 
on the manner in which he had misled 
them, he kicked them out-of-doors for their 
pains. 

The ejected brothers turned for consolation 
to their father’s will, and the more they read 
it the more they were astonished at them- 
selves. Here were their father’s orders and 
admonitions about a plain coat, and here were 
their coats bedizened like the robes of a harle- 
quin, and they very naturally made it their 
first business to recover their original sim- 
plicity of dress. ‘Martin laid to the first 
hand. At one twitch he brought off a large 
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handful of points, and with a second pull 
stripped away ten dozen yards of fringe.” 
Then he paused. His rashness was threaten- 
ing to rend the coat. He began to perceive 
that much of the embroidery had been worn 
so long and was so securely sewn on and worked 
in that to remove it all would be impossible 
if the coat were to be preserved intact. Hence 
he soon concluded that the wisest course was 
to let some of it remain, ‘‘resolving in no case 
whatever that the substance of the stuff should 
suffer injury.” 

Jack, however, was more zealous. His ex- 
asperation against Peter was so intense that 
he was moved beyond reason. He gave his 
hands full swing, “and being clumsy by na- 
ture and of temper impatient ’’’ he made sad 
work of his coat. Not only did he strip it 
bare, but he seriously mutilated it, and in 
some places tore it into rags. 

Now remembering that this is a satire and 
not a history, a caricature and not a portrait, 
we must confess that it comes near hitting the 
mark. The Roman Church did multiply rites 
and ceremonies and observances and symbolic 
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ordinances, until the original simplicity of 
Apostolic worship was practically lost out of 
the Church. She did remove the Bible from 
the people so that they had for a long time no 
means of knowing how gross this departure 
was. The recovery of the Bible did drive a 
large section of Western Christendom into 
revolt and cause a Protestant household to be 
set up. Lutheranism and Anglicanism did 
seriously reduce these unauthorized trappings 
of public worship, while retaining some usages 
that were deemed expedient. And the Puri- 
tan did insist on going farther, and in the heat 
of his antagonism to Papal ideas and innova- 
tions went so far as to strip the services of pub- 
lic worship distressingly bare. 

In worship the Puritan was a Protestant of 
the Protestants. The Anglican Church in 
which he found himself at the end of the six- 
teenth century retained in her services a vari- 
ety of things which he denominated “ rags of 
popery.”” He looked upon them as the trail- 
ing remnants of a false system, which, though 
discredited and dethroned, was not yet de- 
stroyed and might easily be drawn back and 
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restored by means of these trailing strings. 
And it must be freely admitted that the 
Romanizing tendency, which has grown to 
dominance within the Anglican Church during 
the last half century, has demonstrated, only 
too convincingly, that these Puritan fears were 
sadly prophetic. 

Chief among the “rags of popery’’ in the 
English Establishment, to which the Puritan 


‘ ” 


objected, were the “vestments ’”’ worn by the 
officiating clergy. These did not include the 
Geneva gown, which was simply the garb of 
the teacher, but consisted of the ‘‘stole,’’ the 
“surplice,’’ the “hood,” the ‘‘cape,’”’ and the 
lawn-sleeved ‘‘rochet,”’ all of which were 
looked upon as symbols of sacerdotal ideas. 
They were outward and visible signs of priestly 
claims, and as the Puritan rejected the claims, 
he protested against the emblems which sug- 
gested them. 

The communion-table placed in the chancel of 
the church, fenced off from the people, and ele- 
vated into an altar where communicants bowed 
like devotees before a shrine, was another item 


among Peter’s decorations which the Puritan 
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tore away. He brought the communion-table 
forward into the light, took away the rail that 
fenced it, called the people to gather round it 
and sit together before it in communion like 
welcome guests of a gracious host. He also 
dropped the word “ altar”’ from his nomen- 
clature, and insisted on describing the table as 
it truly was, “the communion-table.”’ 

Beyond these things he protested against 
marking candidates for baptism with the sign 
of the cross. For baptism had been developed 
by Rome into a service of such elaborate sym- 
bolism as entirely to confuse its meaning. 
Marking with the cross was the one symbol 
from among these additions which Anglican- 
ism retained, and the Puritan would have the 
ordinance completely restored to its gospel 
simplicity. 

But why should he carry his protest so far 
as to reject the ancient Liturgy, abstaining 
even from the use of the Lord’s Prayer in 
congregational worship? Because he could 
find no warrant in Scripture for the use of any 
liturgical forms whatever. He denounced 
them all as unscriptural, unspiritual and me- 
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chanical forms, which crippled ministerial effi- 
ciency and hindered the leading of the Holy 
Spirit in prayer. 

The Puritan went on to advocate and use 
extended discourses in worship, elevating the 
sermon to the place of honor. The Scriptures 
were not only read, but were expounded as 
they were read, and the sense given. Even 
the singing of the Psalms must not proceed 
mechanically. Not only were the lines sever- 
ally ‘“‘deaconed,” but the ‘“‘deaconing ’’ often 
continued into exposition. The custom made 
sad havoc of the service of song. Congrega- 
tions frequently began a verse with one tune 
and ended it with another. Little did the 
Puritan care for that, however, since it was 
not harmonious sound he sought after so much 
as intelligent sentiment. He “sang with the 
spirit and with the understanding and made 
melody in his heart, to the Lord.” 

So far, the Puritan’s protest was rational. 
It proceeded on reasons, which, though ob- 
scured for us by lapse of time and altered cir- 
cumstances, were to him clear and convincing. 
At points, doubtless, he was moved by fear 
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rather than by fact. Retreating Roman- 
ism cast fearsome shadows behind it as it 
sullenly retired. Why should the Puritan feel 
compelled to bury his dead in silence, repu- 
diating all funeral services? Because Rome 
had masses and prayers for the dead, and from 
these fancies the Puritan shrank with horror. 
Why did the Puritan refuse to recognize the 
matriage ceremony as religious, sending con- 
tracting couples to the civil magistrate for the 
solemnization of their banns? Because Rome 
had elevated matrimony into a sacrament, 
and this multiplication of ordinances was a 
heresy whose very shadow was to be avoided. 
Why did the Puritan repudiate the celebration 
of all stated days except the Lord’s Day? 
— Christmas, Easter, Whitsuntide, whose ob- 
- servance had been woven into the pattern of 
the national life, — why did he pour such 
scorn on these festivals of the Christian year? 
Because mixed with them was a vast number 
of ‘Saints’ days,”’ and because the whole sys- 
tem had grown up under the fostering care of 
Rome. They were so much gold lace arid 
silver fringe which Peter had attached to the 
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family coat. Was not that ample reason why 
the Puritan should tear it away? 

But, into the service of public worship, thus 
stripped and peeled of all adornment, the Puri- 
tan poured a wealth of adoration and affec- 
tion and intelligence and reverence and awe 
and faith and devotion to the will of God, 
which give him rank among the saints. These 
bare New England meeting-houses, whose 
services were marked by the conspicuous ab- 
sence of every adjunct that could “‘sway the 


Es 


passions on the side of salvation” were altars 
from which there went up a sacrifice that was 
a ‘‘reasonable service, holy and acceptable to 
God.” That the sacrifice was really accept- 
able is evidenced by the fact that the divine 
fire descended upon it, kindling flames of holy 
ardor and gracious obedience and serviceable- 
ness, which have rendered the Puritan charac- 
ter historically admirable. “What do you 
raise on these bare hills?’’ a passenger asked 
of a Vermont stage-driver. ‘‘Men!’’ was the 
response. And these bald Puritan services 
produced men fit for magnificent uses. Alas, ” 


that the crop was so limited! Would that the 
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multitude might somehow have been attracted 
and lifted up toward these rare altitudes! Nev- 
ertheless the Puritans worshiped God in spirit 
and in truth and reaped in themselves that 
gracious fruit of their worship which was meet. 


Such, then, was the attitude of the Puritan 
fathers toward forms of worship. What les- 
sons may we derive from their protest where- 
with to light our way down the avenue of our 
own time? What authoritative word has 
Puritanism for the Church of to-day concern- 
ing worship and religious observances? 

Well, first of all, there is this word, that 
Christian worship must be Scriptural and not 
wilful. Dean Swift attributes the Protestant 
effort to secure simplicity of worship to the 
recovery and reperusal of the Father’s will. 
He goes on to attribute the compromise of the 
Anglican Church, in this matter, to expedi- 
ency, and the radical thoroughness of the Puri- 
tan to his passion for conformity to the terms 
of the ‘“Will.’’ He is absolutely correct at 
both points. The abandon with which the 
Puritan committed himself to follow the Word 
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of God, as he understood it, is the most charac- 
teristic thing about him. The Puritan was, 
first and last and midst, a Bible Christian. 
Has the world ever seen his equal? The Ro- 
manist cried, “‘ Hear the Church,” as he cries 
to this day. The Anglican cried, “Hear the 
Word, and the tradition of the first three cen- 
’ nor has he greatly modified his cry. 
The Puritan’s cry was, ‘““Hear the Word and 
the Word alone. The Church has often been 
in error. The tradition of the first three cen- 
turies is a bog in which not even a scholar can 
find secure footing. The Scriptures are a per- 
fect and all-sufficient guide.’”’ And, therefore, 
any usage in public worship, or any religious 
observance of any sort, whose validity could 
not be enforced by Scripture, he rejected. 

Now here, surely, is a principle of perennial 
applicability — Scripturalness in worship. That 
note can never cease to be authoritative for 
those who worship “the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” But what does 
Scripturalness in Worship involve? Does it 
require that every usage in worship shall be 
prescribed by Scripture, or is it sufficient if 


turies,’ 
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it do not traverse the prescription of Scrip- 
ture? Do the Scriptures give us text or tenor 
for everything we may do in the Church, or 
do they give us general principles of procedure 
which we may not contravene? Is there a 
‘pattern in the Mount,”’ aécording to which all 
the furniture of the Christian tabernacle must 
be made, or is there only a general outline, to 
be filled up as experience deepens and the cen- 
turies increase? The Biblical scholarship of 
to-day, even among Puritans, answers very 
definitely that the latter is the case. 

The Scriptures give us not full directions 
for every possible turning of our thought, or 
of our conduct, or of our polity, or of our forms 
and ceremonies, but they give us great princi- 
ples and outlines which we may develop but 
which we must not contradict. Hence, 
whilst we agree with the Puritan fathers in 
their great principle of Scripturalness in wor- 
ship, we perceive in the principle a larger 
liberty than they allowed, and feel free to use 
means which they could only condemn. 

For proof of this we have only to turn to 
any order of service in use within the bounds 
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of this Conference. The repetition of the Lord’s 
Prayer in concert, the responsive reading of 
the Psalms, the elaborate anthem, the use of 
the Gloria Patri, and above all, the singing of 
hymns of human composition, seemed to the 
Puritan to be unscriptural. He could not 
find textual authority for any of these things 
and therefore he disallowed them. But are 
they unscriptural? Certainly not in that larger 
view of Scripture to which I have referred. 
They are not demanded by Scripture, but nei- 
ther by direct statement nor by necessary infer- 
ence are they prohibited in Scripture. And 
therefore, inasmuch as they minister to edifi- 
cation, we use them, even while striving to 
maintain a Scriptural order of faith and wor- 
ship. 

Another authoritative word which Puritan- 
ism has for the Church of to-day is, that her 
worship must be rational and not mechanical. 
From the days of Cyprian in the third cen- 
tury, to the days of Luther in the sixteenth 
century, a steady tendency is observable in 
the Church to substitute mechanism, or magic, 
for intelligence in worship. Cyprian is held 
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responsible at the bar of history for inculcating 
the idea that the Christian ministry was a 
priesthood, and, being priests, ministers per- 
formed certain acts in worship which imparted 
grace to the people. Out of this idea came the 
fancy that when a bishop laid his hand on a 
candidate’s head in the office of confirmation 
the Holy Ghost was imparted for sanctification 
of life. When he laid his hands on a candi- 
date’s head in the office of ordination the Holy 
Ghost was imparted for ministerial service, 
and especially for rendering the sacraments 
valid when administered by him. When the 
priest so ordained spoke the words of conse- 
cration in the communion service, the people 
communing were taught to believe that they 
ate Christ and received him sacramentally. 
It was not the rational appropriation of God 
which is made by an intelligent faith but a 
mechanical appropriation made by eating the 
sacramental bread. 

Around this central fact in worship other 
mechanical observances grew up. Prayer, 
for instance, became a matter of arithmetic. 
So many Paternosters and so many Ave Ma- 
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rias, said on the beads, counted so much merit, 
and the larger the number of beads counted 
the greater the devotion and merit of prayer. 
Then, again, in the Anglican Church, the beau- 
tiful liturgy became to many a thing to be 
said. The people gabbled through it as fast 
as possible because the saying of it was a sac- 
rifice of worship, and when the repetition was 
finished the sacrifice was complete. 

In opposition to all this, the Puritan in- 
sisted that God must be approached with an 
* understanding heart. The Father of spirits 
could not be worshiped mechanically, nei- 
ther could his grace be obtained by the 
performance of a magical rite. Man was 
created in the image of the Divine Reason, 
in order that he might render ‘reasonable 
service,’ and worship was only Christian in 
so far as it was the intelligent approach 
of personal beings to the person of the 
All-Wise. _ . 

It was because he believed that the worship 
of God should be rational that the Puritan 
elevated the sermon to the place of honor in 
the midst of the sanctuary. The Romanist 
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placed, as he still continues to place, the mass 
at the center. The whole service culminated 
in the production of a magic wafer which was 
God’s response to the prayer and praises of 
his people. The Puritan put the divine mes- 
sage at the center, — a message of counsel, of 
instruction, of comfort, of love, of mercy, — 
God’s message mediated through the mind and 
heart of a man whom he had chosen, to the 
minds and hearts of men and women whom 
the minister had been set to serve. And 
the people waited on this message, not as 
men wait on oratory, but as Samuel waited 
on the voice in the temple, saying, ‘‘Speak, 
Lord, for thy servant heareth.”” We never 
can understand the Puritan’s devotion to 
preaching until we perceive that it was the 
divine side of an act of worship and of com- 
munion in worship. In their prayers and 
praises the people spoke to God and in the 
service of preaching and Bible exposition 
God spoke to them, and they waited on 
his word. 

It was because the Puritan believed that 
worship should be rational, not mechanical, 
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that» he constantly read the Scriptures with 
exposition, often lined out the Psalm with 
exposition in the midst of the service of song, 
and refusing the use of stated forms in prayer 
poured out the current feeling and desire of his 
soul in the current speech of the day. 

A rational worship! That is surely a note 
to be cherished. God’s truth intelligently 
mediated to intelligent men and women on the 
one side, and man’s penitence and longing and 
hope and love and faith and devotion, intelli- 
gently expressed, on the other side. In an age 
of profound devotion to the things of the flesh, 
and of easy indifference to the things of the 
spirit, irrationality is only too apt to find its 
opportunity in the Church. Hence sacra- 
mentarianism, with its priestly posturing, and 
the arrogant assumption of superiority which 
attaches to it, like a shadow to a body, has 
risen in our time like a tide. It is another 
development from the same irrational root 
that we see when preaching becomes perverted 
to sensational exhibition or impression, or 
dwindles into the prosy repetition of familiar 
and meaningless phrases. Very much popular 
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“gospel singing,’ so called, goes far toward 
exalting unmeaning sound to a maximum and 
depressing rational sentiment to a minimum. 
And that multiplication of church machinery, 
whose principal aim seems to be to provide 
cranks enough on which to keep all hands turn- 
ing, ministers much more to spectacular activ- 
ity than to the intelligent service of the Father 
of spirits. The note of rationality is not pre- 
served in the life of the Church without much 
diligent and self-denying discipline. The Pur- 
itan way is still the narrow way, and whoever 
would walk in it must needs “‘strive,’’ whether 
in preaching, in prayer, in praise, in service, 
or in sacrament, to worship God “with all his 
mind.’’ No performer of mechanical opera- 
tions in worship can be a legitimate child of 
the Puritans. 

A third authoritative note sounded by Puri- 
tanism, and important to be heeded by the 
Church of to-day, is that worship must be 
spiritual and not sensuous.” This was one of 
the overtones which history sounded for the 
Puritan himself. A diligent reader, both of 
the Old Testament and of the history of the 
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Christian Church, he was admonished every- 
where to keep himself from images. In both 
dispensations, so far as he had understanding 
of them, he could see that the course of wor- 
ship had pursued the same natural channel. 
Beginning in simplicity, it had gone forward 
to sensuous splendor. In the process of this 
development idolatry had intruded, and idol- 
atry once admitted had swelled to vast propor- 
tions. The most ominous character the Puritan 
found in the Old Testament was, ‘‘ Jeroboam 
the son of Nebat, who made Israel to sin.” 
Alas, he found the sin of Jeroboam not 
only rife, but regnant, in the Christian Church! 
At the time of the Protestant Reformation 
every great church building in England was a 
nest of shrines where images reposed, in whose 
honor candles burned and before which wor- 
shipers bowed in adoration and supplication. 
True, these shrines had been removed out of 
the churches for some time, but the niches were 
there to keep the past in mind and, perhaps, 
to make a future possible. And the memory 
of manifold idolatries was still so vivid in the 
Puritan that he was easily provoked to jealousy. 
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Hence the sign of the cross was an irritation 
to him, as we have noted. The recurrence 
of ‘‘Saints’ Days.” vexed his soul, for he 
who commemorated the saints would be very 
likely, shortly, to fall into the heresy of offering 
invocations to them. Nor was he comfortable 
in the presence of ornamental windows and 
other artistic creations in the sanctuary, for 
between the admission of paintings and sculp- 
tures for purposes of adornment in the church, 
and the use of them for purposes of worship, 
the Puritan saw little distinction. Used in any 
form they seemed to him to be the beginnings 
of idolatry, and might become much more. 

And the stately organ, whose inspiring tones 
were wont to echo through the long-drawn 
aisles, pleased him little better. John Milton 
loved 

« . , , the high emboweéd roof, 
With antique pillars massy proof, 


And storied windows richly dight ; 
Casting a dim religious light.” 


He could also sing, 


‘¢ There let the pealing organ blow, 
To the full voiced choir below, 
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» In-service high, and anthems clear, 
As may with sweetness, through mine ear, 
Dissolve me into ecstasies, 
And bring all heaven before mine eyes.” 


But such emotions, stirred by such means, 
seemed to the average Puritan to be of one 
quality with the emotions kindled by. gazing - 
on a crucifix, or contemplating an image of 
the Virgin. Doubtless music had the power 
to “dissolve susceptible souls into ecstasies,”’ 
and so had the elevated host, and the swinging 
censer, and the stations of the cross, and the 
gilded Madonna with the pleading hands or 
the bleeding heart. And if these symbols and 
images tended to arrest and absorb the emo- 
tions they enkindled and curdled them into 
idolatry, why should not emotions inspired by 
music also terminate in the sensuous thrill ex- 
perienced, and leave the soul sensualized rather 
than spiritualized? So the Puritan reasoned. 
For he was not, like Milton, a man of the ages, 
but a child of his own time. He was under 
the necessity of making a protest, and to be 
effective a protest must usually pass beyond 
the golden mean. But in the heart of his pro- 
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test there lay this eternally valid kernel that 
“God is a Spirit: and they that worship him 
must worship him in spirit and in truth.”’ The 
personal soul must somehow lay itself along- 
side the person of the Eternal, that rendering 
- him intelligent and loyal homage it may be 
inspired with his life and be touched to all 
those gracious issues which stamp men and 
women on the earth as his sons and daugh- 
ters. So far as the Puritan could judge, sen- 
suous aids to worship did not minister to this 
end, but left the soul entangled in the means. 
Hence he stripped his services bare that men 
and women might not deceive themselves with 
the fancy that they worshiped God, when in 
reality only their emotions were stirred and 
their hearts were far from him. 

Was the Puritan mistaken in supposing that 
spiritual worship was more surely promoted 
by the use of simple means than by resort to 
sensuous aids? He needs to be a bold man 
who would say so, for he must maintain his 
opinion in the teeth of much testimony to the 
contrary. The history of worship in Juda- 
ism, in Christianity, and in the pagan world, 
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affords little satisfaction to the ritualist. In 
the multiplication of ornate services and sen- 
suous symbols, worshipers have steadily tended 
to miss the divine end for which all worship is- 
ordained of God. Instead of rising on these 
devices, as on wings toward heaven, souls have 
commonly been weighted by them into a more 
sodden earthliness, so that their worship has 
become a source of degradation to them Nor 
has this sensuous ritualism permanently re- 
mained attractive. The time surely comes in 
the experience of it when the posturing cele- 
brant is left to perform his ceremonies and 
intone his services before dwindling congre- 
gations. A rich endowment may intrench the 
service for generations, but not in the affections 
of the people. “No thoroughfare,” is the 
legend which hangs over the ritualistic way. 
But if the Puritan was right in principle, was 
he wholly right in his application of the prin- 
ciple? Was he not warped in judgment by 
his ever-present fears of the return of idolatry, 
so as to disallow much that was permissible 
and valuable? Did he not fall into the error 
of confounding simplicity in worship with a 
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stunted poverty and an ascetic bareness? For 
simplicity is not one with plainness. It cer- 
tainly does not consist in stripping worship so 
bare as to render it indecent. Simplicity in 
worship is that combination of qualities and 
parts, which, whilst ample to minister to the 
whole man, does not confuse him, but clearly 
_ directs and helpfully lifts him in intellect, in 
emotions and in will, into real intercourse 
with the Eternal. What is more than this is 
sensuous, and loses ‘the end in the means. 
What is less than this is ineffective, and misses 
the end for want of the means. The original 
Puritan was saved from this latter failure by 
the abounding energy of the life that was in 
him, and in his great protest. But an in- 
herited protest, in the third and fourth genera- 
tion, is naturally less vigorous than a personal 
protest in the first generation. Hence the 
descendants of the Puritan, interpreting their 
duty in the light of their needs, and realizing 
their responsibility for an effective adminis- 
tration of public worship, have been compelled 
to encourage much that the fathers disallowed. 
The severely plain meeting-house of the seven- 
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teenth century has passed through stage after — 
stage of architectural and artistic development 
until, in comparison with the New Old South 
Church of Boston, for instance, Westminster 
Abbey is cold and bare and comfortless. The 
extemporized and almost formless “order of 


’ 


service’ of the early days, has grown into an 
elaborate program, rich in variety and charm. 
The pedestrian versification of the Psalms, to 
which the fathers clung with a reverence that 
was only second to their reverence for the 
New Testament, has been utterly supplanted 
and its place supplied by a hymnody drawn 
from the compositions of singers of all times 
and climes. The Puritan repudiation of 
“ days,” of ‘‘ sacred seasons,” and of a ‘‘Chris- 
tian calendar ’”’ has so far failed that Easter 
and Christmas are entrenched everywhere and 
the observance of Lent has won a standing- 
place. And whilst the annual Fast Day of 
Massachusetts has been converted into “ Pa- 
_triots’ Day,’’—a secular holiday,—and Thanks- 
giving Day is fast following in its wake, “ Holy 
Week ” sees the descendants of the Puritans 
keeping step with the events of the Lord’s 
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passion, adoring with Mary at Bethany, shud- 
dering in Gethsemane, and weeping at the 
cross. 

To what extent should this tendency be 
encouraged? As far as it may go within the 
bounds set by Scripturalness, rationality and 
spirituality. No real harm can lurk in any 
order of service, or form of worship, where 
these principles are not invaded. And no 
minister, or church officer, or congregation, 
charged with responsibility for the effective 
administration of public worship, can afford 
to discard the use of any popular means which 
would not be excluded by these tests. Great 
should be our searchings of heart, when, for 
any reason, the Church ceases to be attractive 
to those who need her. Man was not made 
for the Church, but the Church for man, and 
when men pass by on the other side it is not 
for her to say, ‘“‘ Let them go,”’ but in all suit- 
able ways to reach out after them and render 
her services attractive to them. Not by pre- 
serving her forms unchanged can the Church 
most surely glorify her Lord, but rather by so 
adapting herself to the ever-changing condi- 
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tions of men ‘“‘as that by all means she may 
save some.” 

But it is not the stranger, or the casual visi- 
tor to the Church, who has alone to be con- 
sidered in the adjustment of public worship, 
but the children of our own household. Far 
too many of these drift into churches whose 
richer and more impressive order is one of their 
great attractions. May it not be that there 
are legitimate cravings in the breasts of the 
sons and daughters of our own faith and order 

that we are habitually failing to satisfy? Do 
~ we not occasionally, or even frequently, detect 
a note of dissatisfaction on this score in the 
conversation of some of our most loyal and 
gifted members? Are the comparative statis- 
tics of the denominations in this Puritan Com- 
monwealth completely satisfactory to us? If 
not, why not? 

Brethren, the tendency of our time in mat- 
ters of worship is manifest to us all. Is it not 
equally manifest that its progress is inevitable? 
We cannot arrest it, any more than Canute 
could arrest the incoming of the tide. But 
we can guide it. We can keep it Scriptural 
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and rational and spiritual, if we are as strong 
and wise as to be competent for our high call- 
ing. So guiding it we may both successfully 
use it, and prevent its becoming the monopoly 
of denominations that are less Puritan and less 
Protestant. And our ability to preserve our 
splendid heritage at all will depend, not simply 
upon our zeal, but upon our capacity to dis- 
cern between that which was essential in Puri- 
tanism and that which was accidental, and 
upon our courage to let the ephemeral slip 
while we cling to that which is authoritative 
because eternal. 
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~The Message of Puritanism as to tbe 
Conduct of Lite 


STEPHEN A. NORTON, D.D. 





The Message of Puritanism as to the 
Conduct of Life 


Puritanism stands for moral ideals. It can- 
not be too strongly emphasized that the Puri- 
tan movement in history was first of all a 
moral movement; it had to do with character 
and conduct. It was indeed a_ theological 
movement — it laid stress upon certain inter- 
pretations of Scripture and a certain concep- 
tion of God. It was an ecclesiastical move- 
ment — a revolt from ritualism and bondage 
to bishops. It became also a political move- 
ment —a force subordinating crowns and 
_ scepters to the uncrowned authority of man- 
hood. But underneath all this, the incentive 
and power of all this, Puritanism was the ris- 
ing sense of the dignity and value of life lived 
in the presence of the Divine, conscious of 
moral responsibility and obligation. Whatever 
the origin of the name “ Puritan,” its signifi- 
cance is well given in the Memoirs of that ideal 


Puritan gentleman of Cromwell’s day, Colonel 
a 
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Hutchinson: ‘If any out of mere morality and 
civil honesty discountenanced the abominations 
of those days he was a Puritan. Whoever 
could not endure blasphemous oaths, ribald 
conversation, profane scoffs . . . whoever could 
endure a sermon, modest habit or conversation 
or anything good, — all these were Puritans.”’ 
While “Calvinism”? described the Puritan 
from the theological and ‘‘non-conformity ” 
from the ecclesiastical points of view, the real 
test was always that of the ideals and conduct 
of life. 

It has been often said that the English Pur- 
itan was a Protestant among Protestants. He 
was so on moral grounds. That the people of 
England should be divorced from the Pope of 
Rome pleased him well; but that the separa- 
tion should proceed from the wish of a lecher- 
ous king to be divorced from his wife pleased 
him not at all; and that the king should be 
installed in place of the pope displeased him 
much. He looked higher than to pope or king. 
He demanded that the Church be delivered 
from unrighteous men and measures; that the 
human soul be free to look God in the face and 
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to serve him in righteousness of life. Spirit- 
ual superiors he would acknowledge only on 
the basis of superior spirituality. 
Non-conformity was a mere incident in such 
a program. Wherever the supreme emphasis 
was placed upon character, there was the Pur- 
itan. And whether as Presbyterian in Scot- 
land, as Anglican in England or as Non-Con- 
formist “harried out of the land”’ (to use King 
James’ realistic phrase), the Puritan in the 
name of his God set up his banner in defense 
of morals and manhood. He stood in the | 
spirit of the old prophets for truth in life. He 
dared to rebuke kings and priests in the name 
of righteousness, and to declare that God 
would have no sacrifices from hands full of 
blood or bribes; that to do justly and to love 
mercy and to walk humbly with God was bet- 
ter than sacrifices and sacraments. Honor in 
office and purity in power—that was the 
Puritan insistence. Its ethical ideals were 
those of the prophets of Israel — were largely 
derived from the prophets of Israel. Puritan- 
ism came in with an open Bible —it was inev- 
itable from the day the Bible was placed in the 
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hands of the English people. From constant 
meditation on the words of Holy Writ it be- 
came saturated with the spirit of moral earnest- 
ness. It would have manhood self-centered 
and self-controlled because God-centered and 
God-controlled. It demanded that impulse be 
at the behest of reason and actions be governed 
by moral purpose. 

Such ideals entertained in a dissolute age 
could not fail of producing an austere type of 
character. The Puritans were austere. So, 
says Mr Gibbon, were the early Christians. 
So were the Hebrew prophets. Mr. Sargent 
has been true to the letter and spirit of the 
Book in the tone of. severity which dominates 
his famous frieze. No one who reads the 
Bible can fail to feel the uncompromising au- 
sterity of men like Amos who would “set a 
plumbline in the midst of the people Israel.” 
The Puritans set a plumbline in the midst of 
the people. In their own efforts to walk by 
it they straightened themselves too rigidly, 
They were unyielding. No doubt their re- 
action from frivolity carried them into censori- 
ousness. Reactions are wont to be extreme. 
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In their sense of the sacredness of life, and 
their consequent abhorrence of idleness, it is 
little wonder if in a trifling age they made toil 
grim. The follies and excesses of a frivolous 
court, which set the example for many imita- 
tors in vulgar and vicious amusements, could 
not be regarded with complaisance by men 
who knew before our Puritan poet said so that 


“ Life is real, life is earnest.” 


Little wonder if they denounced amusements 
too vigorously and indiscriminately. It surely 
could not be expected that men who forsook 
home and crossed seas and contended with a 
savage wilderness for the sake of conscience 
and a clean atmosphere would lightly tolerate 
what they conceived to be the very poison of 
the life they had left behind them. The New 
England Puritans fled not only persecution 
but profligacy. Having seen the social corrup- 
tion incident to certain popular amusements 
in England, they were little likely to encourage 
what savored of these amusements in any form. 
Mr. Macaulay’s witty gibe, to the effect that the 
Puritans opposed bear-baiting not because it 
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gave pain to the bear but because it gave 
pleasure to the spectator, may have very slight 
ground in fact, but it is, all unconsciously, a 
very high tribute to those who esteemed men 
above bears and would not willingly see man- 
hood brutalized by brutal sports. 

Their disesteem of the theater had the same 
basis. The stage as they knew it in the Eng- 
land of Elizabeth and James was demoralized 
and demoralizing. One need not depend on 
their testimony for this; he need only look into 
the stage literature of that day, or read such 
an account of it as is given by M. Taine, 
who says of the characters the Elizabethan 
dramatists put upon the stage, ‘They have a 
vocabulary of foul words as complete as that 
of Rabelais. They go without shame or pity 
to the limit of their passions. They kill, poi- 
son, violate, burn. The stage is full of abom- 
inations. In this age and upon this stage 
decency was a thing unknown.”’ What shocks 
the sophisticated Frenchman we need not 
seek to defend; nor need we wonder that it 
wrought abhorrence in the souls of men who 
had come to feel the dignity of life and the 
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stipreme value of character. The Puritan had 
no place for such a stage and no leisure or 
desire to construct a better. He was en- 
gaged in the serious business of life, and he 
turned his back upon a drama which was de- 
grading. No doubt he turned away also from 
much that was beautiful, and gave too little 
heed to the esthetic, forgetting that God made 
the whole man and made the world lovely, and 
that for our whole nature we are to give ac- 
count. In this he was wrong, and for this, as 
Dr. Storrs has pointed out, he suffered. But he 
did not make life so barren and joyless as some 
would have us believe. There are notable 
examples of Puritans, like Milton and Colonel 
Hutchinson, who shared and encouraged all 
the innocent joys of life and manifested the 
utmost sweetness of disposition. One cannot 
study Jane Austin’s sympathetic portrayals of 
life in old Plymouth without being sure there 
were many joys, much glad fellowship and not 
a little merrymaking woven into the warp of 
stern duty. 

There is no better index of ideals than is 
afforded by the home life of a people; and the 
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home, life of the Puritans was beautiful in its 
simplicity. “‘Home as we now conceive it,” 
says Mr. Green, “was the creation of Puritan- 
ism. Wife and child were no longer mere de- 
pendents on the will of husband and father 
when husband and father came to see in them 
saints like himself.” The sense of spiritual 
fellowship gave a new meaning and a new 
refinement to the common affections. The 
home life which has been the beauty and glory 
of New England, and of Old England as well, is 
a beauty and glory bequeathed by men who 
made the home circle sacred as a circle of 
grace. Home, in the Puritan conception of it, 
was not dependent on external conditions, 
upon elegance of household appointments; it 
did not consist in tapestries and upholstery 
and plate. For these the Puritan did not 
barter the real home, which meant spiritual fel- 
lowship, mutual affection and reciprocal care, — 


«¢ And love’s contentment, more than wealth.” 


Read over your “Snow-Bound” and your 
“Cotter’s Saturday Night ” if you want to get 
the full flavor of the home sentiment as devel- 
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oped under the influence of Puritanism. Home 
was an influence, a power as well as a place. 
General Porter once said, ‘‘ Boston is not a city 
— it is a state of mind.’’ Something like that 
might be said of the Puritan home as well 
as of the Puritan city. With fewer outside 
attractions and distractions than our modern 
methods create, home commanded the thought 
and interest of the family. Children found in 
the close intimacy of home, under immediate 
parental care, discipline and training whose 
effects endured. Industry delivered from the 
dangers that beset idleness. Mutual helpful- 
ness was the law. The spinning-wheel devel- 
oped the grace as well as the graces of Priscilla ; 
the boys were set tasks suited to their strength. 
Work and fellowship and godly counsel devel- 
oped character and self-control. Home tradi- 
tions and influences have been among the 
abiding treasures of our heritage. Woe to the 
generations to come if we fail to transmit these 
treasures to our children! 

The other focus of the Puritan orbit was the 
sanctuary —the Sabbath home. Here also 
he discriminated between the.sentiment and 
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the setting. Puritan meeting-houses to the 
eye of sense were not peculiarly attractive 
places. They were often enough rude and 
bare, without heat in winter or shade in sum- 
mer, unadorned and uncomfortable. Never- 
theless they afforded a heart-home to the devout 
worshipers who gathered within their walls. 
For the sake of the heart-home and the sincere 
worship these worshipers were content to for- 
sake splendid architecture, gorgeous windows 
and elaborate ritual, that they might worship 
in spirit and in truth. The Sabbath was to 
them a holy day, esteemed the very bulwark 
of their faith. Nothing could have been more 
fit than was the Plymouth use of the fort for a 
meeting-house —a stronghold seven days in 
the week. The Sabbath sanctuary was the 
great spiritual and social force in Puritanism. 
A learned ministry to instruct the people in 
the way of righteousness and a people glad to 
be instructed, faithful in attendance upon 
public worship, — this was the ideal largely 
realized. Four or five hours of preaching and 
praying on the Sabbath would seem a large 
price to pay for spirituality in these delicate 
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days — for minister and people alike. It was 
the delight of the fathers, who were made of 
sterner stuff. Like Luther, they had so much > 
to do that they must needs take time for 
prayer. And the Puritan ministry had a mes- 
sage; not simply the exposition and _ elab- 
oration of what they considered a Bibical theol- 
ogy, but the application of it to human life 
and duties. That ministry stood bravely in 
defence of human rights and firmly for the 
enforcement of human righteousness. -It cul- 
tivated a conscientiousness in purpose and 
action which made Puritanism the mightiest 
power for the world’s moral advancement 
known to modern history. ‘‘The history of 
English progress since the Restoration, on its 
moral and spiritual sides, has been the history 
of Puritanism,” is the candid conclusion voiced 
by Mr. Green. 

There is little space to enter upon the subject 
of the Puritan’s relation to education and to 
law. His conception of the dignity of life 
made his zeal for learning inevitable, while his 
demand for character and conduct and _ his 
reverence for the Divine sovereignty made law 
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of supreme value in his eyes. We are not to 
forget that popular education where it has 
reached its highest levels, in America and in 
Scotland, was inspired by Puritanism. “The 
Puritan theory of life,” says John Fiske, “lay 
at the bottom of the whole system of education 
in New England.’”’ This same theory of life, 
he adds, ‘‘led to general education in Scotland 
as it did in New England, and for precisely the 
same reasons.’ Nor should we fail to remem- 
ber that if the Puritans attempted the impos- 
sible or even the absurd in the regulation of 
life by law, they succeeded grandly in estab- 
lishing the precedents of the American Repub- 
lic and in delivering England from the tyranny 
of kings, and in leaving as the Anglo-Saxon 
inheritance liberty under the safeguard of law. 
Their conduct of public affairs in detail may 
offer no model for to-day; it does offer the prin- 
ciples and the spirit which alone can mean 
progress and safety. 

And is it not just here we may well begin a 
plea for a revival of the Puritanism which 
means the dominance of moral ideals in public 
affairs? Our public life needs a renewal of the 
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sense of accountability and of the sacredness 
of power such as characterized the Puritan 
leaders. At a time like this, when the public 
prints are full of the story of political corrup- 
tion and of municipal misrule, when the “‘ hold- 
ing up of a state’ by political highwaymen and 
the buying of a legislature by a moneyed mon- 
opoly and the selling of a city to thugs and 
thieves by its constituted guardians, are occu- 
pying the public mind, the expression of a wish 
for a breath of Puritanism to blow through 
our municipal and legislative halls does not 
seem reactionary. If the breath should be- 
come a whirlwind of moral indignation to 
sweep before it the rotten men and measures 
that disgrace our public life, none might dare 
to say that “the Lord was not in the wind.” 
Surely we are a long way from “Blue Laws” 
and from “Cromwellian sanctimoniousness ”’ 
when we are giving the world such proof of 
agreement with the brilliant politician who 
characterized the Ten Commandments and the 
Sermon on the Mount in relation to politics as 
“‘an iridescent dream.’’ Carlyle tells us how 
“in a clear blaze of conflagration ’’ Cromwell 
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entered the place where Parliament was con- 
vened in 1653 arid faced the assembly with the 
words, ‘‘You call yourselves a Parliament; 
you are no Parliament. Some of you are 
drunkards,” and his eye flashes on one ad- 
dicted to the use of the bottle. “Some of you 
are,’ — and he glares upon two lewd livers, — 
“living in open contempt of God’s command- 
ments, following your own greedy appetites 
and the devil’s commandments. Corrupt, un- 
just persons,” and here he glanced at one of 
the Commissioners of the Great Seal. “How 
can you be a Parliament for God’s people? 
Depart, I say, and let us have done with you. 
In the name of God—go!’” When this 
American people in the majesty of a good con- 
science and a righteous citizenship is ready to 
take that part of Cromwell toward vile men in 
office and vile men who want office, it will be a 
happy day for the nation. Give us men in pub- 
lic place, men at the ballot box, in the legislative 
hall and the executive office, who regard right- 
‘eousness, believe in the eternal laws and serve 
the people—it will be a revival of Puritanism 
in which the land will have cause to rejoice. 
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And we need the spirit of the Puritan no less 
in private and home life. It is from the ideals 
fostered in the home that public life takes form. 
Homes of purity and power mean health to the 
community. Puritanism stands for the home. 
There are forces at work to-day for the ruin 
of the home. Ideals of home life which have 
been saving in the past are being slighted, and 
are in danger of being trodden in the mire. 
Divorces and domestic infelicities are disgrac- 
ing our civilization by their scandalous fre- 
quency and shocking publicity. Great news- 
papers give columns and pages to the details 
of domestic infidelity, estrangement and mis- 
ery, resulting in murder and suicide, and thus 
the demoralization is sown broadcast. Home- 
lessness is becoming the condition of an in- 
creasing company, not of the abject poor, but 
of the well-to-do classes.. Devotion to pleas- 
ure leaves little time and taste for family 
duties. Vast and luxurious hotels are sup- 
planting homes for multitudes, affording an 
opportunity for life where, according to a 
‘a living embodiment of 


‘ 


recent writer, one is 
human irresponsibility.’’ Irresponsibility was 
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not one of the factors which developed charac- 
ter in the homes of our sires. The writer just 
quoted, in a recent periodical describes in all 
sincerity and with some enthusiasm the mo- 
tives of those who thus exchange home for the 
hotel: — ‘‘ Their chief object in life is to live. 
Their chief object in living is to have as many 
good things to eat and wear as possible and to 
eat and to wear them in a gay atmosphere of 
lights and music and flowers and flashing 
gems.”” One thinks how Carlyle, who re- 
gretted that there was no adequate story of 
“the last of the great heroisms ’’ — Puritan- 
ism — would characterize this modern life of 
patent digesters and clothes-racks. Surely we 
need some of that heroic spirit which leads 
men and women to see a meaning in life above 
the gastronomic, and to clothe it in something 
diviner than silks and laces, and to adorn it 
with a beauty outshining gems, and to usher 
it into an atmosphere radiant of the sanctities 
of home and of the soul. 

The mad pursuit of pleasure which makes 
the solemn responsibilities of life irksome and 
the quiet joys of home tasteless means death 
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to all that is best in our civilization. It sup- 
plants a literature of thought and culture by 
one of sensationalism — too often of vulgar 
realism; it supports a theater which panders 
to the baser passions, popularizes the morbid 
and stimulates the lawless. It relegates duties 
to the background while desires take the reins. 
So did not the Puritans. Duty with them 
was dominant; ideals were in the ascendant; 
life was more than meat or raiment or shows. 
It is time for those who dwell in the land they 
preempted for righteousness to turn again to 
their thought of life. Better —if the choice 
had to be made — better a somber life than a 
soiled, sordid, soulless life. Better the too 
oppressive realization of the solemnities of 
-eternity than the ignoring of the solemnities 
of time. Better a lowering face than a leering 
face and a face brutalized by passion. Better 
sumptuary laws and blue laws than lawless- 
ness and license and lust. Better that gayety 
be banished than that it become the supreme 
business of life. Better no stage than a stage 
that panders to vice. But better still that 
pleasures be guarded from pollution, that they 
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be made recreative rather than destructive. 
The great need of to-day is that the emphasis 
of life be taken from the material and the 
sensuous and be placed upon the moral and 
spiritual. The mission of the Puritanism we 
would see revived among us is the exaltation 
of ethics and character. 

'y That revival must begin where the old Pur- 
itanism began —at the house of God. The 
promise of the new spirit we would see regnant 
in public and in private life is not found in a 
forsaken sanctuary; it is intimately linked 
with the worship of the holy God and the ob- 
servance of a day for spiritual culture. A 
boisterous holiday on Sunday, with the wheels 
of Mammon and amusement turning, the hour 
of worship and meditation forgotten, the day 
given to the common and the trifling, — this is 
not the harbinger of a higher life. Humanity 
needs a time and a place of prayer and fellow- 
ship with heaven. If the ideals which have 
made life noble in the past are to shed their 
luster over the life of to-day they must be 
sought still, where they have ever been found, 
in the presence of the Divine. The sanctuary 
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has always been the inspiration of high living, 
of exalted manhood. It bids to look upon the 
one perfect Life lived on the earth in which 
was no weakness, in which shone all the beauty 
and abode all the strength of divine manhood, 
It summons to meditation on the truths of 
the Book which exalts character as the one 
priceless possession and points the path of its 
attainment. It calls the worshiper consciously 
into the presence of ineffable holiness and bids 
him there confess and forsake his very thoughts 
of evil. It appeals to the conscience; it reveals 
manhood as of untold value because of infinite 
possibilities and endless vistas; it invites the 
human into fellowship with the Divine and 
offers for the help of character on earth the 
grace of heaven. The hour and the message 
which touch life in all its relations with power 
to exalt and refine is that hour and message 
dearest to the heart of the Puritan — the 
Sabbath hour of silence in the house of God. 
Our modern life, if it is to know something of 
that Puritan devotion to the essential things of 
character, must feel the chrism of that same 
holy hour. 
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Puritanism has a message for to-day touch- 
ing the conduct of life. It assures us that con- 
duct is the expression of character, and that 
right character is found in the fellowship of a 
righteous God. It warns us that material 
prosperity does not mean salvation for a soul 
or for society; that in the midst of it drunken- 
ness and gambling and class hatreds and brutal 
crimes may flourish; that the riches best worth 
seeking are in faith and service. It declares 
to us that the chief end of man is not amuse- 
ment, and that the pleasures which war with 
purity war with life. It exhorts us to exalt 
the home as the citadel of our civilization, and 
to hate with perfect hatred whatever in doc- 
trine or influence threatens its integrity and 
peace. It pleads with us as those who have 
received the heritage of Christian liberty won 
by the faith and sacrifice of a Puritan ancestry 
to be true to the truth which makes freemen. 
It commands us to honor the Church as “the 
pillar and ground of the truth”’ and to make 
it mighty in the land by giving it the loving 
service of loyal lives. 
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